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The Center 



The mission of the Center for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools is to 
produce useful knowledge about how elementary and middle schools can foster growth in 
students' learning and development, to develop and evaluate practical methods for 
imp^ving the effectiveness of elementary and middle schools based on existing and new 
research findings, and to develop and evaluate specific strategies to help schools imple- 
ment effective research-based school and classroom practices. 

The Center conducts its research in three program areas: (1) Elementary Schools; (2) 
Middle Schools, and (3) School Improvement. 

The Elementary School Program 

This program works from a strong existing research base to develop, evaluate, and 
disseminate effective elementary school and classroom practices; synthesizes current 
knowledge; and analyzes survey and descriptive data to expand the knowledge base in 
effective elementary education. 

The Middle School Program 

This program's research links current knowledge about early adolescence as a stage 
of human development to school organization and classroom policies and practices foi 
effective middle schools. The major task is to establish a research base to identify spe- 
cific problem areas and promising practices in middle schools that will contribute to 
effective policy decisions and the development of effective school and classroom prac- 
tices. 

School Improvement Program 

This program focuses on improving the organizational performance of schools in 
adopting and adapting innovations and developing school capacity for change. 



This report, prepared by the School Improvement Program, describes the persistence 
and stability of delinquent behavior and the role of the school in trying to change this 
behavior. 



Abstract 



This paper describes what is known abojs delinquent behavior and the risk factors associated 
with engaging in delinquent behavior. It is argued that approaches to reduce delinquent behavior 
should center on what young people lecrn, and that the school is the most promising locale where 
steps might be taken to reduce delinquent behavior. Fvaluations cf approaches to delinquency pre- 
vention are reviewed, promising approaches are identified, and suggestions are made for applying 
early and continuing long-term educational and behavioral management programs to reduce delin- 
quency. 
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TODAY'S DELINQUENT 



Today's Delinquent, is published by the National Center for Juvenile Justice, trie research divi- 
sion of the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges; Hunter Hurst, Editor. Sub- 
scriptions and back issues still in print can be obtained by writing to NCJJ, 701 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15219. 

Today's Delinquent, Volume I: Violence, 1982. (Out of print.) Contributors: 

Howard N. Snyder, "Violent Juvenile Crime: The Problem in Perspective. " 
John L. Hutzler, "Canon to the Left, Canon to the Right: Can the Juvenile Court Survive?" 
Richard J. Cable, "Juvenile Delinquency Research: Truths, Myths and Hopes." 
Hunter Hurst, "Issues for Resolution in the Eighties: Family Couits and Retribution." 

T oday's Delinquent, Vol. 2: Serious Delinquency, 1983. Contributors: 

Richard J. Gable and Patricia C. McFall, "What to do About Serious Delinquency: Do Good? 

Do Bad? Do Nothing?" 
Howard N. Snyder and Ellen H. Nimick, "City Delinquents and Thier Country Cousins: A 

description of Juvenile Delinquency in Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas." 

Today's Delinquent, Vol 3: Drugs, 1984. Contributors: 
Abraham Twerski, "Social Factors and Substance Abuse." 

Ronald Akers, "Delinquent Behavior, Drugs, and Alcohol: What is the Relationship?" 
Tnvis Hirschi, "A Briet Commentary on Akers." 

Thomas Sumansky. "Witches and Wizards: The Treatment of Adolescent Drug Abuse." 
Today's Delinquent, Vol. 4: Family, 1985. Contributors: 
LaMarT. Empey, "The Family and Delinquency." 

Maurice B. Cohill, Jr., "The Family and Delinquency: ; A Judicial Perspective." 
Judith Cassetty, "The Family and Delinquency: A Critique." 

Leah S. Taylor, "The Family as an Adaptable and Enduring Social Unit: A Case for Assess- 
ing Delinquent Behavior from a Family Systems Perspective." 

Today's Delinquent, Vol 5: Parents, 1986. 

Laurence D, Steinberg, "Parents: Neglectful and Neglected." 

David ?. Farrington, "Parenting and Delinquency: Parent Training and Delinquency Preven- 
tion." 

Arden E. Melzer, "From Behavioral Science to Social Policy: Look Before You Leap." 

Today's Delinquent, Vol 6: Schools, 1987. Contributors: 

Gary D. Gottfredson, "American Education - American Delinquency." 
Denise C. Gottfredson, "Examining the Potential for Delinquency Prevention Through Alter- 
native Education." 
David P. Farrington, "Critique." 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION -- AMERICAN DELINQUENCY 



When one compares the young men whose repeated misbehavior brings them 
before the court with young men who avoid this distinction, the former group is 
characterized on the average by less academic competence, more unsavory com- 
panions, unsalutary family backgrounds, greater tendency to seek excitement and 
behave impulsively, and more ready predispositions to reject conventional social 
rules. Moreover, the more delinquent adolescents are apt to dislike school, be 
troublesome in school, have limited career objectives, dislike their parents, drink, 
smoke, absent themselves from school, and use illegal drugs. Their siblings and 
parents often share some of these distinctions as well. This generalization holds, 
as far as can be determined, in communities of all types. 1 

Communities with especially high rates of crime and delinquency also tend to 
be distinguished by a tamiliar pattern of social characteristics: high proportions 
of female-headed households; high male unemployment rates; high proportions of 
marriages ended by divorce, separation, or abandonment; and high proportions of 
families with income from public assistance or welfare. In America, the schools 
in these communities tend to have mostly nonwhite students and high proportions 
of students who read behind grade level and who have repeated at least one year 
in school. These communities tend to be in urban areas, 2 

A decision maker (a judge, school official, probation worker, psychologist, or 
parent) confronted with a person who resembles the delinquent portrait would be 
helped by (a) an understanding of the causes of and potential remedies for the 
individual's misconduct, (b) information about which remedies are known to be 



1 Sec West and Famngton (1975), Hirschi (1969), Hirschi and Hmdclang (1977), Hmdclang 
(1973), Gottfrcdscn (1982), Jcssor and Jcssor (1977), and Locbcr and Dishion (1983). 

2 Sec Block (1979), Shaw and McKay (1969), and Gottfrcdson and D. C. Gottfrcdsor. (1985). 
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effective and which : re known to be ineffective, and (c) what steps might be 
taken to reduce the number of such individuals about whom a decision must be 
made. In short, theory, knowledge of the effects of alternative treatments, and 
wisdom about prevention are useful. All citizens should also be concerned with 
ways to cope with disorganized communities and schools with high rates of delin- 
quency. 

I will describe some of what is known about delinquent behavior and some 
factors associated with elevated risk of frequently engaging in such conduct. I 
will suggest some implications of these risk factors for actions that might be taken 
to reduce delinquent behavior. I will argue that approaches centering on what 
young people learn are likely to be most fruitful. And I will argue that of the pos- 
sible places steps might be taken to reduce delinquent behavior family, justice 
system, schools - the school is the most promising. I will tell you why thk is so, 
what has been tried and may work, and what has been tried and seem* not to 
work. Last, I will speculate on what might be done to improve American educa- 
tion in ways that may be beneficial in restraining American youths from miscon- 
duct. 



Delinquent Behavior, Adolescent Problem Behavior 



The prevalence and incidence of adolescent antisocial behavior of various 
forms is astonishingly high. For example, in a survey of junior and senior high 
school students I recently completed, 13% of boys admitted damaging or destroy- 
ing school property at least once in the past year, 19% admitted carrying a con- 
cealed weapon, 50% admitted hitting or threatening to hit another student, 6% 
admitted using force or strong arm methods to rob, and 19% admitted stealing or 
trying to steal something worth more than $50. Although the rates for girls are 
much lower than tor boys for most types of delinquent behavior, they are not triv- 
ial. For example, in the same survey of junior and senior high school students, 
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6% of the girls admitted damaging or destroying school property in the past year, 
and 32% admitted hitting or threatening to hit another student. 3 

A small proportion of youths account for a large proportion of delinquent 
behavior. Marvin Wolfgang and his colleagues noted that about half the crimes 
committed by young people are committed by about 6% of them. 4 Furthermore, 
youths who engage in high rates of one type of misconduct are not usually spe- 
cialists: They tend to engage in a variety of different kinds of antisocial oehavior. 
A young person who steals often also fights with others at school and in the home, 
drinks or takes illegal drugs, defies teacher and parental authority, and destroys 
property. Therefore, for some purposes it is useful to think about a general pat- 
tern (or syndrome) called adolescent problem behavior. When antisocial behav- 
ior results in the impairment of functioning in heme or at school or is regarded as 
unmanageable by parents or teachers, psychologists sometimes describe this pat- 
tern of behavior that is outside of the range of normal functioning as conduct dis- 
order. This designation may apply to between 4% and i0% of all children. This 
pattern of behavior is displayed by a large fraction of youths who come before the 
courts and by about a third to a half of all child and adolescent clinic referrals. 5 

Adolescent problem behavior (delinquency, antisocial behavior) tends to be 
stable over time. That is, children who display troublesome behavior early in 
their school career are likely o continue to display problem behavior as adoles- 
cents, and as adults they are more likely than others to engage in criminal behav- 
ior, become alcoholics, and have poor work and family adjustment. Although the 
amount of dt .inquent behavior displayed rises sharply in adolescence and drops 
off sharply after adolescence, people tend to retain their rank order when com- 



3 Gottfrcdson, D. C. GotLfrcdso* and Cook (1983). 

4 Sec Wolfgang, Figho, ano Sclin (1972) and Shannon (1982) 

5 Ka/din (1987) described conduct disorder in the context of a review of t/vatrrunt rcsean* and 
provided the estimates of prevalence. 
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pared to age-mates ir. the amouni jf such behavior they display. 6 

A further extinguishing feature of adolescent problem behavior is the dearth 
of demonstrably effective interventions that depe- Jably reduce it. Although there 
are interventions that reduce specific kind~ of problem behavior, too often reports 
of successful programs turn out on careful scrutiny to be exaggerated, flawed, or 
simply not supported by the evidence. This is not to say that there is no evidence 
that implies that certain specific approaches are promising or that we have no use- 
ful guidance on what to do. But it is an important feature of the problem of delin- 
quent behavior that it is not readily altered by easily applied remedies. 7 



Who Is at Risk? 



The exploration of ways to cope with antisocial adolescent behavior can prof- 
itably begin with an assessment of those factors associated with a high risk cf 
delinquency. Such an assessment helps to describe the problem, provide insight 
about the kinds of interventions or social changes that might be productive, and 
suggest where and when those interventions might most effectively be applied. 
Evidence about the predictors of individual delinquent behavior reviewed in this 
section implies that educational or school-based interventions may be useful. 



On stability in adolescence sec Goltfrcdson, D C. Gottfrcdson, and Cook (1983): Bachman, 
O'Mallcy, and Johnston (1968); Olwcus (1979); Locbcr (1982), and Locber and Dishion 
(1983). On stability through adulthood sec Robins (1965, 1978) and Huesmann, Eron, Lcf- 
kowitz, and Walder (1984). On age and amount of delinquent behavior see Hirschi and M. 
Gottfrcdson (1983), and Locbcr(1982). 

For reviews of intervention research sec Dixon and Wnght (1974), Scchrcst, White, and 
Brown (1979), Martin, Scchrcst, and Rcdncr (1981), and Kazdir, (1987). 



Much evidence shows that it is not only individuals who differ in their risk 
for delinquent behavior, but that communities and schools also differ in the levels 
of delinquent behavior they experience. Accordingly, an assessment of the fac- 
tors differentiating among communities and schools is also useful. In this section 
I also review some of these factors to show that many of them also suggest educa- 
tional approaches to reducing delinquent behavior. 

Individual Risk Factors 

Family. Differences in family background, detectable even at birth, influ- 
ence the child's risk of later problem behavior. Parental alcoholism is associated 
with higher rates of childhood conduct problems, adolescent substance abuse, 
truancy, dropout, and criminal behavior among offspring. 8 The reasons for this 
linkage are not clear, but they may involve prenatal exposure to alcohol due to 
mothers' drinking, genetic predispositions, family disruption related to alcohol- 
ic .1, lack of family supervision, or other causes. A large number of children in 
the family; family criminal history; very strict, harsh, or erratic parental disci- 
pline; and parental conflict are all associated with increased risk of delinquent 
behavior , 9 Again, the reasons for this linkage are not clear, but they may relate to 
frustrated responses to child conduct, cross-generational transmission of a predis- 
position to irritable aggression, the ineffectiveness of harsh or erratic discipline, 
limited attachment between parents and children, or other causes. In a study of 
Hawaiian children, family instability, low maternal education, congenital defects, 
high activity level in infancy, and a low Vineland Social Quotient at age two were 
found to be predictors of boys' official delinquency records by age 18. 10 



* West and Pnnz (1987), Robins, West, Raicliff, & Hcrjamc (1978). 

0 Glucck and Glucck (1950), McCord, McCcrd, and Zola (1959), West and Farrington (1975), 
Hucsmann etal. (1984) 

10 Wcmcr(l987). 



These risk factors, all of which coulc presumably be assessed early in a 
child's life, suggest that the family is an appropriate locus of intervention. Per- 
haps one could persuade parents to drink less and improve their own moral char- 
acter Perhaps one could induce them to like and supervise their children more 
attentively and to bear no more children than they have the time, patience, and 
resources to cope with. These seem worthy goals, and if they could be achieved 
the results would probably improve the lives of the narents as much as those of 
the children. But the obstacles are formidable. This approach requires those 
parents who are most incompetent in childrearing, who may not recognize devi- 
ance when it occurs, who have the least time and resources to manage their chil- 
dren, or who like thc^ children the least to implement the program. 11 

Despite these obstacles, we have usefu 1 examples of effective interventions 
with famiHec. Alexander and Parsons b -ve reported an evaluation of a behavioral 
intervention with the families of status offenders that appears to have been effec- 
tive. 12 And, in an impressive program of research based in part on observations 
that parents of aggressive boys use practices that piomote aggressiveness and do 
not reward more socialized behavior - Patterson and his colleagues have demon- 
strated the value of behavioral interventions in the family. These interventions 
specify rules for the child's conduct and structure rewards and punishments to 
increase desired behaviors and decrease undesired behaviors. 

Patterson's intervention program is based on the observant; that antisocial 
children display unremitting aversive behavior until parents acquiesce to the 
child's wishes. This acquiescence rewards th° child for the aversive behavior and 
rewards the parent for giving in (because the aversive behavior stops). The boy 
learns to persist in aversive behavior and the parent learns that there are short- 
term benefits of giving in. The parental practices are ineffective because they 



11 West and Famngton (l9/>) have suggested family planning programs. See also Hirschi 
(1983) on the prospect of reforming families 

Alexander and Parsons < !"71). 
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result in high a I persistent rates of problem behavior. The intervention program 
entails teaching parents to identify, describe, and watch for undesired behavior 
and to apply social learning principles to reduce it. As he parents become more 
competent, more important behavioral problems - including problems outside the 
home - can be addressed. 13 Observations of child behavior in the home and 
teacher observations in school demonstrate marked improvements in behavior, 
even for some time after the family intervention. But tiiis form of family inter- 
vention appears most effective in the least disorganized families, is more effective 
with more comprehensive and longer-term intervention with parents, and makes 
heavy demands on parents. Its long-term efficacy in reducing problem behavior 
is relatively unstudied. 

School. The first time most Ameri an children are systematically observed 
by persons outside the family is when they begin to attend school. When they 
enter school they must meet the demands of the classroom teacher. The teacher 
expects them to demonstrate self-restraint, be attentive to instruction, and social- 
ize with others in a disciplined way. These are universal environmental demands. 
As Sheppard Kellam and his colleagues have noter^, 14 teachers are natural raters 
who, because of their positions, are legitimized assessors of pupils 1 role perform- 
ance. There is suggestive evidence that teacher assessments of adaptational status 
- particularly aggression and shyness - in the first grade predict certain kinds of 
adolescent problem behavior ten years later. 15 Classroom behavior ratings made 
by teachers in kindergarten, and in first through third grades have shown moder- 
ate correlations with police contacts by age 17. Specifically, teacher ratings of 
classroom disturbance, impatience, and disrespect or defiance are most predictive 



See Patterson (1982, 1986), Reid and Patterson (1976), Fieischman & Szykuia (1981), Baum 
& Forehand (1981), Kazdin (1985, 1987). 

Kellam, Branch, Agrawal, and Ensmingcr (1975). 

Kcliam and Brown (1982). 
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of later delinquency. 16 But large-sample and dependable studies that allow the 
assessment of the relation between early (kindergarten or first grade) teacher 
observations and adolescen; problem behavior are hard to find. 

Easier to find are studies that show that teacher ratings of student adaptation 
at around age eight or older are predictive of delinquency years later. 17 There can 
be little doubt that poor school conduct as perceived by teachers at least from 
about grade three implies elevated risk of adolescent delinquent behavior. 

Other indicators of poor adaptation in school are also associated with the risk 
of adolescent problem behavior. Scholastic aptitude test scores at age eight or 
nine, 18 but perhaps not at school entry, 19 predict official delinquency records in 
adolescence. Many studies involving a variety of samples and measures of delin- 
quency converge in implying a moderate negative correlation between scholastic 
aptitude tests and delinquent behavior by junior high or high school age. 20 

One of the least disputed and most often replicated risk factors for delin- 
quency is low school grades. For reasonably representative samples, the correla- 
tions between school grades and delinquency are usually moderately negative. 21 
Limited educational attainment, special education assignment, being retained in 
grade, and poor attendance are additional indicators of poor adaptation to school 



At> Spivack and Cianci (1987). 

17 See Craig and Glick (1963), West and Farrington (1975), and Loeber and Dishion (1983). 

18 West and Farrington (1975, p. 211). 

19 Berrusta-Cicment,Schwcinhart,Barr.ctt, Epstein, and Wcikart(1984, p. 187) 

20 See Gottfrcdson (1981 , pp. 438-439) and Hirschi and Kindciang (1977). 



Around -.2. See Gottfredson (1981) and Loeber and Dishion (1983). 



that predict delinquent behavior. 22 Attitudinal and self-report measures of adapta- 
tion lo school in adolescence are also associated with the risk of delinquent 
behavior. These include attachment to or liking for school, making an effort at 
school work, and reports of punishment in school 23 

Adaptation in school is influenced by scholastic aptitude, behavioral disposi- 
tions such as impulsivny that are relatively independent of aptitude, and by social 
class and family background. Th\z is apparent both from studies of students 
entering school ir the early grades and studies of the subsequent educational 
achievements of adolescents. 24 Although scholastic aptitude tests are useful pre- 
dictors of school grades and school persistence, they account for only a part of the 
variability in school grades and even less of the variability in measures of student 
conduct. Children bring individual differences developed in family environments 
to the elementary school that influence the way children are perceived by and 
responded to by teachers. Accordingly, a common goal of many preschool pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children has been to prepare pupils for the behavioral 
expectations of early elementary school as well as to prepare them for the scholas- 
tic tasks they wi'l face. Research implies that such preschool programs contribute 
to students' school competence independently of the effects such programs have 
on scholastic aptitude. 25 



22 On attainment see Bachman ct al. (1978), on special education assignment see BMructa- 
Clcment ct al. (1984), on grade retention sec Spivack and Rapsher (1979), and on fitendance 
sec Robins and Hill (1966) and G. Goitfrcdson ct al. (1983). 

23 Hirschi (1969); Gottfredson ct al. (1983). 

24 Weikart, Epstein, Schwcinhart, and Bond (1978, p. 113); Bachman et al. (1978); D. C. 
Gottfredson (1982); Lambert, Bower, and Hartsough (undated). 



25 Lazar, Darlington, Murray, Royce, and Snipper (1982, pp. 38-39). 



By adolescence, established patterns of poor school grades, truancy, limited 
effort on school work, disruptive behavior in school, disliking for school, little 
commitment to education, lack of belief in conventional social rules, and delin- 
quent behavior have developed for some students. This pattern of adolescent 
problem behavior ~ involving in-school as well as out-of-school components — 
somehow evolves from the combination of initial behavioral dispositions, scholas- 
tic aptitudes, family environment and school experiences. Because it contains so 
many school-related elements, the school is an obvious place to look for remedies. 

p eers. Delinquent adolescents usually have delinquent peers. 26 This ten- 
dency is so strong tha* it is difficult to be certain that association with delinquent 
peers is not itself just another form of adolescent problem behavior. Travis Hir- 
schi lias ^ued that delinquent peer association is simply a reflection of "birds of 
a feather" flcxJ-^.g together, and that delinquent peer association is one aspect of 
delinquency rather than a cause of it. Others believe that delinquent peer relations 
lead to delinquency. For example Ronald Akers and his colleagues have provided 
some evidence for a theoretical perspective on delinquency that implies that peers 
and others with whom a person is in association model and reward delinquent atti- 
tudes and behavior. 

Despite the theoretical dispute about the causal status of delinquent peer asso- 
ciations, there can be no question but that such associations constitute a risk factor 
at least in an actuarial sense. Peer group interventions, often located in a school 
or school-like setting, have been among the most popular forms of treatment for 
delinquent boys. Examples include the Highfields Project, the Provo and Silver- 
lake Experiments, and many school-based projects based on Guided-Group Inter- 
action or similar strategies. 27 The idea underlying these programs is that peer 
groups encourage (or fail to discourage) delinquent behavior, and the norms of 



26 Gottfrcdson (1982); Glucck and Glucck (1950). 

27 Weeks (1958), Empcy and Lubcck (1971), Empey and Erikson (1972), National School 
Resource Network (1980). Gottfrcdson (1987) reviewed these and related programs. 
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peer groups must be altered so that these groups no longer support antisocial 
behavior and instead encourage and reward prosocial benavior. 

A problem with peer group approaches to reducing delinquent behavior is 
that if they intervene only with delinquent youths, groups necessarily are com- 
posed only of delinquent youths. Such peer group interventions may increase the 
solidarity of delinquent peer groups or increase the influence of delinquent peers 
on each other. This possibility is especially salient in institutional programs or 
programs for adjudicated delinquents in the community. 

Because school populations contain a mix of students, only a fraction of 
whom are highly delinquent, »• may be possible to structure school experiences or 
programs in ways that alter youths' friendship patterns. For example, schools can 
compose classrooms and study groups that mix different types of students 
together, or they can isolate troublesome youths or youths with academic difficul- 
ties frcm the mainstream. 

School-Level Risk Factors 

Schools with high rates of delinquency, victimization, and disruption tend to 
be urban schools with largely nonwhite student populations whose parents have 
themselves not gone very far in school; and these schools tend to have high pro- 
portions of students behind grade level in reading. There are some additional fea- 
tures we often observe in such schools when they are assessed by the Effective 
School Battery, a diagnostic school assessment used in school improvement 
efforts. In schools where students report often being victimized, students also 
tend to report being treated with disrespect by teachers, much association with 
delinquent peers, alienation, and high levels of punishment. Students tend not to 
believe in the validity of conventional rules or to like the school. In such schools, 
teachers report that students have little influence on how the school is run, that 
they have few positive interactions with students outside of the classroom, and 
that their classrooms are disorderly. In schools where teachers' reports of per- 
sonal victimization are high, teachers also report that morale is low (they feel they 
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cannot count on others in the school to help with schoox improvement), they 
report little in the v. ay of planning and action for school improvement, and that 
the school's admini? tration is poor. 2** 

This portrait c f the disorderly school has important practical implications for 
the school as a l<>cus for delinquency prevention and for increasing the safety, 
orderliness, and )roductivity of schools. Schools with the greatest problems of 
delinquency are often demoralized organizations. It can be very difficult to 
implement programs in demoralized schools, and this is a major obstacle with 
which interven ions to reduce the risk of delinquency must cope if they are to 
have any prospect for success. 29 In high delinquency rate schools, it may be 
necessary to i nprove the schools as a whole. 



The Role of Learning in Restraint Against Delinquency 



Let me propose a perspective that integrates what we know about the individ- 
uals who engage in delinquent behavior at high rates. 30 This perspective involves 



See Gottfredson (1985, pp. 52-56). For similar evidence in »he context of a more analytical 
effort to account for differences among schools and evidence about the importance of the 
fairness and clarity of school rules, sec Gottfredson and D. C. Gottfredson (1985). 

Sec Gottfredson and D. C. Gottfredson (1987). 

I am drawing on social learning theory (Bandura, 1977, 1982), speculations and evidence 
from the psychology of individual differences (Wilson and Herrnstcin (1985), social control 
theory (Hirschi, 1969), coercive family process theory (Patterson, 1982), and the data about 
the stability of problem behavior (Hucsmann ctal., 1984) and the difficulty in amelioiating it 
(Ka?din, 1987). 
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several elements: (a) Individuals differ in impulsivity, daring, or future time per- 
spective and in the facility with which they learn, (b) These are enduring individ- 
ual differences; they are traits not states, (c) The interaction of these individual 
differences with patterned- differences in the family, school, and peer environ- 
ments people experience during their development result - through learning - in 
differences in the ability to behave competently in social environments, (d) This 
interaction also results in relatively stable differences in perceptions of the self 
and of the likely consequences of alternative actions, and these perceptions guide 
behavior. This perspective has implications for arranging learning experiences to 
reduce the risk of delinquent behavior. 

Individual differences. There have been many false leads and much exag- 
geration in the history of the idea that persons who display high rates of criminal 
behavior are distinguished by their personal characteristics. Lombrosian ideas 
about atavistic characteristics and overdrawn accounts of the feeblemindedness of 
criminals have been rightly rejected, but in recent years the evidence about the 
link between scholastic aptitude or "intelligence" and crime has been inappropri- 
ately de-emphasized. Individuals show dependable differences on tests of scho- 
lastic aptitude, differences that have modest levels of stability from the preschool 
years to the school years, and high stability from the school years to adulthood. 31 
Scores on these tests predict to a moderate degree indicators of academic compe- 
tency - school grades, later academic achievement, and educational attainment - 
and they are correlated to a lesser degree with measures of delinquency. Scores 
on scholastic aptitude tests that have a large verbal component tend to be some- 
what more correlated with measures of delinquent behavior than are scores on 
other kinds of aptitude tests, and verbally loaded tests are usually among the best 
indicators of what psychometricians often regard as "general intelligence." Such 
tests appear to be relatively robust predictors of performance in a variety of com- 
plex occupations. 32 One interpretation of this is that these tests measure relatively 



31 Anastasi (1968); McCall, Appelbaum, and Hogarty (1973); McKay, Sinisterra, McKay, 
Gome/, and Llorcda (1978). 
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erduring differences among individuals in the facility with which they acquire 
competencies — especially competencies in complex situations. 

Individuals also appear to diffe* in impulsiveness or daring, and impulsive- 
ness seems to be weakly to moderately associated with delinquency, scholastic 
ability, and poor school performance. 33 Research has also shown that differences 
in the tendency to adopt a future time perspective or delay gratification, is corre- 
lated with delinquent behavior. 34 Observations similar to this have led James Q. 
Wilson and Richard Hermstein to build a theory of criminality around the notion 
that individual differences in the extent to which people discount the future conse- 
quences of their behavior account for part of the differences in their criminal 
behavior. 

Impulsivity or a tendency to discount the future may be a stable trait. Scores 
on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank's Adventure scale provide relevant infor- 
mation. Respondents earn high scores on this scale by reporting that they like 
risky activities and occupations, and people tend to maintain their rank-order over 
time on these scales - scores have high retest correlations over a period of three 
years. An interesting feature of these scores is that, unlike most other measures of 
vocational interests, they fall dramatically with age. 35 This drop in scores paral- 
lels the drop in amount of delinquent behavior with age after adolescence. 



Schmidt and Hunter (1981). 

Lefkowilz (1968), Roberts, Enkson, Riddle, and Bacon (1974), Kcllcy and Vcldman (1964), 
West and Farnngton (1975). 

Jcssor, Ccravcs, Hanson, and Jessor (1968). 

Hansen and Campbell (1985) report a decline of about one standard deviation between ado- 
lescence and adulthood for the Strong scores. Block (1971, p. 78) provides evidence of the 
stability of impulsivity from junior high school age to adulthood. 
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Learning. People must learn socialized behavior and self-restraint When 
my three-year-old daughter was younger, she would grab apples from the super- 
market display and immediately take a bite if ieft unwatched in the shopping cart. 
Today, she asks if she may have an apple; if the answer is yes, she declares, "We 
will take it to the counter and pay for it." I suspect she often ponders taking a 
-bite, but consciously rejects that action. Most adults (clearly not all of them) do 
not even reflect on the idea of eating or pocketing the apple without paying for it. 
They have learned to pay for it first, and they have learned this pattern of behavior 
so well that the behavior is unconsciously executed. Socialized behavior in most 
aspects of day-to-day life is not reflected on; it is automatically displayed. 

How did my daughter learn not to bite the apple in the grocery store? First, 
she had to have the cognitive capacity to recognize the pattern in the situation 
involved. (Biting an apple on the table at home is not the same as biting an apple 
plucked from the display in the store.) She also had to be punished by having the 
apple yanked away from her and being spoken to in a disapproving tone. She was 
repeatedly told that biting apples before paying for them is not expected. She had 
the behavior of presenting the apple to the clerk modeled for her in a conspicuous 
way. 36 She was also rewarded for showing the expected behavior by being 
praised and given a treat when she presented an item to a cashier. Finally, she had 
parents who could identify preferred and proscribed behavior and who cared 
enough to help her identify expected and unexpected behavior, who kept her 
under close surveillance, and who responded to her behavior with rewards and 
punishments when it occurred. 



36 Hirschi (1983) wrote that he regards the social learning perspective on modeling as "not 
directly relevant to delinquency, or even as potentially misleading bits of advice" (p. 298). 
Modeling air > is insufficient to restrain impulsive behavior, and research suggests that 
parental pcrmissi wiess is more important in determining adolescent drug use than is paren- 
tal drug use (e.g., McDermott, 1984). The importance of modeling, from the social learning 
perspective, is that it gives the learner the opportunity to observe the desired behavior and 
makes the behavior easier to acquire. 



Environments. Learning to follow rules in a responsive environment leads 
to competency in the environment. Individ-sal differences in the ability to learn 
from verbal cues, modeled behavior, and rewards and punishments undoubtedly 
determine the rate at which learning occurs. And, it is the environment that is the 
source of punishments, rewards, and signs of what is expected. 

I like to think about environments as differing in competency. A competent 
environment gets conforming behavior from the people who inhabit it. It does 
this by signaling what behavior is desired and what behavior is not desired, by 
making arrangements to detect desired and undesired behavior when it occurs, 
and by responding to the behavior with rewards and punishments. It uses levels 
of observation sensitive enough to detect the behavior of concern, applies conse- 
quences that are effective in influencing the rate at which specific behaviors are 
displayed, and uses cognitive signals that are appropriate to the developmental 
stage and abilities of the environment's inhabitants. Classroom and school envi- 
ronments differ in the ways they manage student conduct and discipline - some 
arrangements are more competent than others. 

The outcomes of the interaction between people and the environments they 
experience are determined jointly by the individual differences the people bring to 
the environment and the differences among the environments they experience. 
Fundamentally, the task of educating and socializing children requires that the 
environment be arranged in ways that successfully produce the desired result. 

My account of learning so far helps to explain why we observe correlations 
between conduct and measures of learning ability and impulsiveness on the one 
hand, and the efficacy of family interventions like Patterson's behavioral program 
on the other. It also helps to exolain why the correlations of measures of ability 
and impulsiveness with delinquent behavior are nut large. Traits interact with 
environments to produce learning and to regulate behavior. 

Developed personal dispositions. The learning that occurs as a result of the 
interaction of a person with his or her environments produces more than just 
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changes in behavior in specific kinds of situatiors. It also determines perceptions 
of the self and generalizations about the likely consequence* of one's actions. 
These perceptions and generalizations guide behavior, and once they are well 
established they influence behavior without conscious reflection most of the time. 
By adolescence, relatively stable individual differences in the content of self- 
perceptions and generalizations have usually developed, and it is possible to 
obtain reliable measures of self-perceptions using questionnaire items such as, "I 
do not mind stealing from someone - that is just the kind of person i am," and it 
is possible to reliably measure generalizations using items such as, "Taking things 
from stores doesn't hurt anyone." Not surprisingly, scales composed of such 
items are positively correlated with delinquent behavior. 37 Because these percep- 
tions and generalizations are "over learned" and habituallv applied, they guide 
behavior without conscious reflection, and they resist change. 

The boys whose repeated misconduct brings them before the court can now 
be understood as a group who, on the average, have learned that they do not lik^ 
school or their parents and that following conventional rules does not yield 
rewinds. They have usually failed to learn to behave competently in academic 
settings, and they have failed to learn to restrain themselves from misconduct in 
other settings. Put another way, the family, school, and peer group environments 
they have experienced have not developed in them restraints against their miscon- 
duct. In the language of Travis Hirschi's social control theory, they have not 
developed bonds to the social order. Furthermore, this group can be understood 
as occupying environments that are relatively incompetent in controlling rheir 
behavior. 

Now we can see why problem behavior is a stable trait. Not only do stable 
individual differences in scholastic ability and proclivity to impulsive expression 
contribute to the stability of behavior, but because individuals experience the 
same or similar environments over long periods of time they are subject to the 
same or similar learning experiences. As a result they develop stable ways of per- 



Gottfrcdson(1985). 
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ceiving themselves and their environments that lead to the display of similar 
behavior over long periods of time. Now, let us examine the implications for 
nterventions to reduce the risk of problem behavior and the choice among loci of 
intervention. 



Place of Intervention 



There are three main places where intervention to ameliorate conduct prob- 
lems might occur: families, the justice system, and schools. I will briefly exam- 
ine each and conclude that the school is the most promising of these points of 
intervention. 

Family 

Since parents number in the millions, work for nothing, are stuck with 
the job, and usually prefer law-abiding children, they are a potential 
resource we cannot afford to ignore. (Hirschi, 1983, p. 139) 

Judge Maurice B. Cohill, Jr., ended h>s response to LaMar Empey's article on 
the family and delinquency in the 1985 volume of Today's Delinquent with the 
foregoing quotation, adding "I just don't believe we are able to reform' parents" 
(p. 53). This is, in essence, the main problem with the family as a locus of inter- 
vention. Although I described earlier some approaches to intervening with fami- 
lies to reduce childhood antisocial behavior, neither the contemporary political 
climate nor current knowledge about social policy options related to the family 
are conducive to the application of broad scale family interventions at present. 

The family is the most important institution in the socialization of children, 
but for those children who are most at risk of adolescent problem behavior, the 
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schools seem in a better position to implement effective interventions than are 
families. I am moved to add, however, that I hear with a.scouraging regularity 
from school officials that they inherit the behavioral problems they encounter in 
the school from the home - that there is little they can do to reform their trouble- 
making students unless parents instill in children a commitment to education. I 
hear this with regularity from school officials who have done little to harness the 
power of the family to apply rewards and punishments. If the families of young 
people who are troublesome are to be reached on anything like a large scale, it 
will be because the schools take the initiative to get parents' help while helping 
them control their children. The efficacy of behavioral programs that involve the 
family in rewarding and punishing school behavior has been repeatedly demon- 
strated experimentally, 38 but schools make little use of these methods. 

The Justice System 

It may be nearly impossible for the justice system to intervene to reduce the 
risk of adolescent problem behavior. The justice system is not in a position to 
punish misconduct in a timely fashion. The system also has difficulty in watching 
for desirable and undesiiable behavior, but if this problem could be solved the 
essential problem would remain. To explain why the justice system will be inef- 
fective, I must say a few words about effective punishment. 

By manipulating environmental rewards and punishments it is possible to 
regulate behavior -- to train people - if the environmental responses have certain 
characteristics. For example, we know that cueing, modeling, and clear descrip- 
tions of the expected behavior are useful. 

Many members of the public have bizarre misconceptions about what behav- 
ior specialists mean by punishment. Punishment is an environmental event that 
reduces the behavior it follows. By punishment I do not mean painful electric 



38 Alkeson and Forehand (1969)). 
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shock, long prisoi. terms, cruel flogging or anything like that. 39 In the sense that I 
am using the word, punishment means the withdrawal of desired privileges, 
snacks, television, the use of a car, or the freedom to engage in a desired activity 
for brief periods of time. Effective punishment closely follows the behavior it is 
designee to reduce, and it should occur following the behavior a high proportion 
of the time. If Wilson and Hermstein's notion that potential cr^iinals are more 
likely than others to discount the future consequences of their behavior, this con- 
temporaneous aspect of the environmental response is even more important. 

The justice system uses punishment in entirely different ways. Some ways 
are self-defeating — they remove potentially effective tools for reducing the risk 
of subsequent delinquent behavior. The justice system meets out punishment to 
"fit the crime" or to incapacitate feared people. It does this slowly and deliber- 
ately. If a young person is arrested for a crime, he or she tr iy not be prosecuted. 
In the majority of cases a person is neither caught, prosecuted, nor convicted. In 
psychological terms, the punishment is not "contingent" on the behavior, and it is 
not frequent. The justice system's "punishment" does not match the psycholo- 
gist's definition of punishment. It does not immediately follow the behavior. If 
anything at all is learned as a result of the punishment, it most likely is that pun- 
ishment is unpredictable. In short, the requirement of due process and the philos- 
ophy of just deserts work against the effectiveness of punishment in the justice 
system. 

A second feature of "punishments" applied in the justice system render them 
impotent as rehabilitative tools. Sentences or other sanctions are often applied for 
long periods of time so that it becomes difficult to use the withdrawal of freedom 
as an effective sanction. A characteristic of effective nonsevere punishment is 
that it is brief so that it can be frequently used as a response to behavior. For 
example, when a behavioral technique known as time out is used in changing 
behavior, a young person engaging in disruptive behavior may be sent to a room 



Painful experiences do result in learning to avoid the behaviors that cause them. But the con- 
cept of punishment is much broader than painful punishment, as the text makes clear. 
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with nothing to do for a brief period of time as brief as five minutes. The "time 
out" is time out from positive reinforcement time out from the influences in the 
environment that have been supporting or encouraging the disruptive behavior. 
This time out is punishment. But when the time out is over, the person has a fresh 
start. He or she must be treated as if the incident were forgotten. This forgetting 
serves an essential purpose. It gives the young person something to lose by 
subsequent misconduct. Any time we structure a system so that a person has 
nothing to lose by misconduct or delinquent behavior, we weaken the restraints 
against that behavior. 

Realistically, we had better place our bets for more effective prevention and 
treatment of delinquents elsewhere. It may be wise for the juvenile and family 
courts to attend to their original emphasis, and avoid the temptations of a "just 
deserts" ?oproach. 

Schools 

Schools are the principal government- sponsored institution involved with the 
socialization of children. The public schools are the main mechanism through 
which American egalitarian ideals can be pursued, the route through which soc : aI 
mobility is made possible and the limits of socioeconomic origins overcome. 
Ironically, they are also the principal winnowers of the successful from the unsuc- 
cessful in an allegedly meritocratic system. To get ahead, a young person must 
learn and persist in school. Rightly or wrongly, the view that education not only 
is but also ought to be the way to get ahead is widespread. The Tocquevillian ten- 
sion between the mobility- promoting and mobility-limiting functions of schools is 
mirrored in competing claims about the proper mission of American schools. 

The divergent claims about the mission of schools are made in an educational 
context that has been with us only for the last twenty years or so. In the early part 
of this century, high school graduation rates were fewer than 10 per hundred 
eighteen-year-olds. At the start of this century, the American society still had 
much immigration by people of low socioeconomic status, and education was a 
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highway to upward mobility. By the 1960's high school graduation rates had 
come close to 80 per hundred, and secondary education now serves to sort out the 
losers rather than the winners. 

In the 1960's, enthusiasm for the prospect of making education work to iron 
out disparities associated with race and social class in American society ran high. 
Our nation launched programs like Head Start and Follow Through with the aspi- 
ration that we could make education work better for everyone. Expectations that 
everyone complete high school had become well entrenched. 

Now, sociologist Jackson Toby, 40 among others, argues that we can profita- 
bly do away with attendance laws that compel youngsters uninterested in educa- 
tion to remain in school, and that we should make federal grants to schools to hire 
security guards to keep predatory youths out of school. A similar view of the mis- 
sion of schools was recently expressed by Assistant Secretary of Education Ches- 
ter Finn 41 who wrote that the alarm about current levels of school dropout is 
excessive, and at any rate dropout may be beyond the schools' con rol: 

The symptom is not likely to be eradicated by school-based remedies. 
Insofar as it is a manifestation of linked social pathologies and inher- 
ited characteristics, it is more like "going on welfare" or "committing 
a crime" than like the commonplace problems of school effectiveness 
that are susceptible to alteration within the framework of education 
policy and practice: an ill-chosen reading curriculum, say More- 
over, if the dropout problem is more accurately seen as a symptom of 
the "underclass" phenomenon than as an education issue, then school- 
based solutions are not apt to yield much more success than changes 
in the delivery-room protocols of obstetricians are Kkely to alter the 
incidence of out-of-wedlock pregnancy, (pp. 15-16). 



40 Ti,Ly(1983). 

41 Finn (1987). 
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Moreover, Finn sees current concerns about school non-completion as attempts to 
torpedo reforms calling for higher standards. 

There is no point, according to this contemporary conservative position, in 
tryi»ig to educate youths who do not want or can not benefit from continued sec- 
ondary education. These youths just spoil ilie schools for those young people who 
do want to learn. They drag down the quality of education for everyone by lower- 
ing teachers* expectations and the level of instruction, by disrupting the class- 
room, and by destroying the continuity of instruction through frequent absences. 
We need higher standards, it is said, not a watered-down curriculum that dilutes 
the quality of education for more able and interested students. Besides, school 
failure is not caused by problems with schools but by the defects (lack of ability, 
delinquency, and disinterest^ of the failing students. 

The contemporary conservative view is wrong not because it is false that 
troublesome youths disrupt tne orderly process of education (they do), but 
because it is short-sighted. Education policy should have the same future-time 
perspective we wish more young delinquents had developed. Let me explain why 
we should be concerned with making the schools work well for more students. 

First, Finn's argument that the current dropout rate ^around 20% nationwide) 
is OK and perhaps as good as can be achieved de-emphasizes the vastly different 
completion rates for blacks and Hispanics than for white Americans. These rates 
are very different for inner city populations lhan they are for the rest of Ameri- 
cans. If an 80% completion rate is OK, then American education for Hispanics, 
blacks, and inner city youths is not OK, for completion rates for these groups are 
much lower. 42 



Disputc-frcc data about the extent of dropout arc not to be found anywhere. The best single 
source is a report by Pallas (1986). 




Second, the drop in the quantity of youth crime since 1975 reflected in such 
indicators as the Uniform Crime Reports is due mostly to a drop in the high-crime 
age population. Demographic projections are easy to make because the people 
who will be entering the hifh-crime ages in the next decade have already been 
born and counted. Population growth will be greatest among the inner-city, black, 
and Hispanic populations most at risk of adolescent problem behavior and school 
dropout. The quantity of youth crime will rise again. 

The lack of concern about making schools work for adolescents who do not 
like school or do not do well it it neglects the troublesome fact that it is not just 
high school completion that is desired — it is well socialized, productive, and non- 
criminal citizens. Who would be satisfied if high school graduation were univer- 
sal, but ihe same proportion of youths who now drop out of school were equally 
delinquent, had the same attitudes about the validity of conventional social rules, 
and were equally lacking in the skills needed to do productive work? High school 
graduation is not the issue; it is the more general problem of which a graduation 
rate is merely one indicator that should be of concern. 

There is already evidence that the contemporary conservative perspective on 
education is making its influence felt. The press for standards has led to more 
rigid criteria for promotion from grade to grade and to more emphasis on educa- 
tional tests as indicators of quality. The result, in those school systems with 
which I am familiar, has been increases in grade retention rates - sometimes 
accompanied by the illusion that increased standards are paying off in increased 
educational performance. This is an illusion, because most school systems 
employ a specific type of legerdemain that involves reporting test results by grade 
level not by age. Grade retention results in older students in each grade and the 
appearance of educational progress. Yet grade retention is a potent predictor of 
later dropout. Educational excellence should mean improving the delivery of edu- 
cation not fiddling with the figures. The future consequences of these short- 
sighted "reforms" are yet to be revealed in their full form, but the potential for 
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further increasing the risk for those students already at most risk appears great, 43 

Finally, the conservative perspective shares a fault with more liberal perspec- 
tives in focusing on the high school years when dropout actually occurs. Educa- 
tion systems (and dropout statistics) tend to focus attention on the problem of 
student academic incompetence when it becomes most painfully obvious. This 
diverts attention from signals earlier in educational careers that many students are 
not benefiting from education. Both liberals and conservatives recite statistics on 
the economic and labor market concomitants of a high school diploma. These sta- 
tistics exaggerate the social and economic value of a diploma. It is true that those 
who graduate from high school earn more money than those who do not, but these 
differences are much smaller once one adjusts for the other characteristics of the 
school leaver. 44 It is not hard to see why. Imagine the difference in value to an 
employer of an academically incompetent delinquent individual with a poor atten- 
dance record, who is not bonded to the social order, and who does not believe in 
the validity of conventional social rules without a diploma and the same person 
with a diploma. We must be concerned that the person is incompetent in all these 
ways and about how things might have been done differently throughout the per- 
son's entire school career to ameliorate this constellation of problems. 

The proper mission of the school, because of its standing as the major institu- 
tion through which society attempts to tinker with the socialization of the young 
and because of large (if inadequate) public expenditures for education, is to do the 
best job possible of educating all students. It is sometimes said that too much is 
expected of the schools - that demands that it provide appropriate services for 
high risk youths at the same time that it provides excellent education for the most 
able students sets too complex a task. In my view this is a denial of the mission 
of American education; the task is to educate the students the school gets, not just 
the ones the school wants to get. In this respect, the public schools have a much 



Sec McDill, Natnello, and Pallas (1986). 
Fcathcrman and Hauscr (1978, Tabic 5.25). 
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more difficult challenge than private and parochial schools. Because the chal- 
lenge is difficult, we should not underestimate the resources, persistence, and 
open-minded problem solving that will be required to meet it. 

In the following sections, I will review the record of accomplishment in 
developing school-based programs for youths at risk of adolescent problem 
behavior. It seems clear from this record that the quality of the scientific work 
performed by educational researchers is uneven. We should expect more of sci- 
entists than they have sometimes delivered. Nevertheless, some research is clear 
and compelling. 



What Has Been Tried? 



A broad range of school-based programs has been supposed to have potential 
for reducing the risk of adolescent problem behavior through one mechanism or 
another. Included are preschool programs for disadvantaged children, early ele- 
mentary school programs to promote learning for disadvantaged populations, gen- 
eral attempts to improve instruction, behavioral and educational treatments within 
schools targeted at high-risk individuals, programs to make curricula more appro- 
priate, diverse designs for alternative schools, peer-counseling programs, pull-out 
programs to provide special education services for disadvantaged students, special 
"high-relevance" law-related instruction, school-wide disciplinary programs, pro- 
grams to improve school climate, organization development interventions in 
entire schools, classroom management programs, and programs that alter the 
organization of instruction in the classroom. I cannot review everything that has 
been tried or suggested, but I can offer an organizing framework on the various 
approaches to intervention, and I can assess a few examples of the various types 
to illustrate the range of possible benefits and harm that might be expected given 
present knowLdge. 
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Programs can be classified according to whether they aim to serve youths 
identified as at risk or to reduce risk for an entire population. For example, pre- 
school programs for the disadvantaged are targeted at a selected group of high- 
risk individuals and are aimed at increasing the individuals' adaptation to the 
demands of elementary school. Pull-out programs that remove high risk students 
from the classroom for special instruction have similar aims. In contrast, coopera- 
tive learning strategies for organizing classrooms for instruction so that all chil- 
dren benefit more from instruction target all students and focus on changing what 
is dene in the classroom environment as a means to bring about benefici. out- 
comes for students. 

In principle, a maximally effective program might be comprehensive in that it 
would combine environmental components that htlp everyone develop competen- 
cies with interventions specifically aimed at persons at greatest risk. A maximally 
effective program would cope with the known risk factors for adolescent problem 
behavior (including academic failure). And because problem behavior is a rela- 
tively enduring characteristic, a maximally effective program would be applied 
over students' entire educational careers - not as a one-shot, short-term interven- 
tion. It should go without saying, hut the record of accomplishment in this area 
requires that it be said, that what the program entails should be well specified and 
delivered as designed if it is to be maximally effective. 

No program of which I am aware has approached the^e criteria for maximum 
effectiveness. Therefore, my partial review of what has been tried is a review of 
programs that are of limited scope compared with what might be done. The eval- 
uations of these programs are also often limited. 

I will begin by describing preschool programs for disadvantaged children and 
successor programs extending into the early elementary years. Then I will discuss 
research on the segregation of or mainstreaming of at-risk children. Last, I will 
describe programs in middle and secondary schools aimed at improving the 
school or the behavior of problem adolescents. Some of these programs may be 
helpful; some may not. 
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Preschool Programs 



The War on Poverty, the legislation creating the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, and Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 gener- 
ated a large compensatory education movement in the 1960's. These programs 
represented a large federal investment in improving education, and unlike most 
educational reforms they were accompanied by a sustained effort at evaluation. 
Some evaluation research has value in helping to understand the effects of the 
preschool programs begun during this era of enthusiasm. 

Head Stan programs were based on the notion that the first three to five years 
of life are critical to the development of intellectual and social skills, and that dis- 
advantaged students in particular would benefit from developmental interventions 
during these preschool years. 45 There were differences of opinion among educa- 
tional experts about the nature of interventions that would be appropriate for pre- 
school children. Some experts, influenced by Piagetian perspectives on child 
development, favored allowing children to explore materials and develop con- 
cepts and categories on their own. Other experts developed highly structured, 
verbal, and sequenced instructional programs. Some programs were of a nursery 
school type; most included some form of interaction with the home as well as a 
school-like component. 

The earliest evaluations of Head Start programs are now important mainly 
because they showed that the program was not implemented in a very intensive 
form. The most recent national evaluation of Head Start programs is more infor- 
mative about the recent status of Head Start, and it provides a more favorable por- 
trait of its effects. 4 6 Preschool programs usually produced modest short-term 
effects on cognitive test scores and tests of social development such as self- 



c ;c Natricllo, McDill, and Pallas (1987) for a rev of these programs, their rational, and 
evaluations. 
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esteem and social behavior, and they produced more lasting effects on health, psy- 
chomotor development, and nutritional status. The national evaluators speculated 
that improvements in Head ^*art including better standards for implementation, 
better training and tec) assistance, and moving from summer to full-year pro- 
grams - had strength ,ied the program. 

This recent evaluation paralleled other evaluations of compensatory educa- 
tion interventions in finding a fade-out effect. The differences in achievement 
gains shown by program and control children diminish over time so that after a 
year or two in school the differences are no longer detectable. This fade-out 
effect has so often been observed that it may be regarded as an expected feature of 
the effects of early educational interventions. 

The national evaluation of Head Start provides one kind of accounting of the 
effects of this large program — and perhaps the most helpful accounting from a 
national policy perspective. But the examination of specific preschool programs 
can provide a more fine-grained picture of the influence of the programs. These 
more fine-grained exariinations are useful because it is often possible to examine 
more detailed information about specific student outcomes than is available for 
the entire national program. 

Three specific reports are important either because of their special value in 
revealing the effects of preschool programs or because they have captured media 
and policy-maker attention. These are, in descending order of importance and 
ascending order of media attention, (a) the Consortium Studies involving the 
pooled and separate examination of several specific preschool programs that made 
their data available to a group of researchers, (b) the Changed Lives report on the 
long-term effects of the Perry Preschool Program, and (c) a comparative study of 
three different preschool programs. The first of these reports is most important 
because it provides a reasonably careful examination of the typical effects that can 
be expected from a preschool experience for disadvantaged children. The second 
has less scientific value, but it is important to discuss because of the attention it 
has received and because the authors have pressed the policy implications of their 
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study in a persuasive fashion. The third has little scientific value, but I will dis- 
cuss it to alert you about some features of a study to attend to in making your 
evaluations and to illustrate an example of a small study in which authors and 
journal editors should have displayed more scientific circumspection and less 
speculation on policy than they did. 

Consortium studies. Investigators who had independently designed and 
conducted eleven preschool programs for children in low-income families in the 
1960's agreed to pool their data and conduct a joint follow-up study. This group, 
the consortium, cooperated with a group of scientists led by Irving Lazar and 
Richard Darlington to analyze and summarize the information about the effects of 
these preschool treatments not only on cognitive and school performance out- 
comes but also on students' educational and occupational expectations and paren- 
tal expectations for their children. 47 

The eleven programs had a common objective of counteracting the effects of 
poverty on young children, es oecially the effects believed to derive from early 
experiences. Program design* :s hoped that early intervention would solve the 
cumulative deficit problem, the problem that lower socioeconomic status children 
not only begin school at an academic disadvantage but also that they lose ground 
over time. Some were "center-based" nursery school programs that differed in 
their structure and curriculum. Instruction took place at centers, and parents were 
visited and observed, but parents were usually not involved in the routine opera- 
tion of the program. "Home-based" programs focused on a parent (usually the 
mother) as a way to influence the child's development. Activities were introduced 
into the home by an educator who trained the mother in the use of the activities. 
"Combined" programs used both of these strategies, combining a center-based 
nursery school and home visits. 



47 Lazar ctal. (1982). 
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Program participants were typically poor and black, lived in cities, and scored 
somewhat below average on scholastic ap itude tests. Programs served children 
between 3 months and 5 years of age. Some programs were implemented as 
experiments with children randomly or nearly randomly assigned to participate or 
not, and others employed other - less dependable — evaluation designs. The con- 
sortium researchers collected information about participant and comparison group 
members' school progress and scholastic achievement, and they traced and inter- 
viewed youths and parents to assess their attitudes years after participation in the 
programs ended. The consortium investigators examined the results of more 
nearly randomized design projects separately from those with less rigorous 
designs, and they employed methods to minimize the influence of extreme cases 
on their summary analyses. 

The results showed that program students were less likely to be placed in spe- 
cial education classes and were less likely to be retained in grade than were com- 
parison students. They showed that participants were less likely to be assigned to 
special education status even after statistically controlling for what may be the 
pumary effect of the program -- scholastic aptitude measured at the of the inter- 
vention. Program participants were better able to meet the demands of the school 
than were comparison students, apparently even beyond the extent that might be 
explained by better scholastic achievement. 

Program participants performed substantially better than comparison children 
on standardized achievement tests for math and reading, although the effects for 
reading may not be as dependable as those for math. The consortium researchers' 
results imply that the size of the difference between the treatment and comparison 
groups' performance in achievement narrowed over time from the third to the 
sixth grade, displaying the familiar fade-out effect; but the effects were detectable 
over several years. Similar results were obtained for "intelligence" test scores. 
The results did not show any difference between the treatment and comparison 
students on educational or occupational expectations, but they did imply that the 
mothers of the program participants were more satisfied with their children's per- 
formance and had higher aspirations for them. 



The research did not produce any dependable evidence of the differential effi- 
cacy of the various programs or of the programs for different types of students. In 
short, the consortium study implies that these preschool programs had beneficial 
effects that were not evanescent but that did diminish over time. This seems to be 
a general finding in research on preschool interventions. Children do learn and 
benefit educationally from them, but the benefits detectable using educational 
tests diminish over time. It is quite possible that the grade retention and special 
education placement effects of the programs have important consequences. 

Changed Lives. David Weikart and his colleagues have reported on a 
follow-up study of 58 youths who participated in the Perry Preschool and a nearly 
randomly equivalent group of 63 youths who did not participate. 48 All were 
black, low socioeconomic status children. At ages 3 and 4 these children entered 
either the preschool program or a control group that did not attend a preschool. 
Information about these youths was collected between ages 3 and 11, and at ages 
14, 15, and 19. The investigators claim positive effects of the preschool interven- 
tion at age 19 on employment, high school graduation, and arrests, among other 
things. Weikart and his colleagues argued that these beneficial effects came about 
because the preschool program set in effect a chain of interactions between the 
students and their environments. They argued that the preschool alumni displayed 
more school competence and were less often assigned to special education or 
other unsalutary experiences. This resulted in their better academic performance 
and reduced delinquency in adolescence. Accompanying economic analyses 
make all this look like a terrific bargain. 

The follow-up did produce promising results, but the claims made by the 
investigators seem excessive for several reasons. Let us examine this study in 
more detail. It was possible to obtain school records for 54 treatment and 58 con- 
trol group students through grade 6. This is a reasonably high proportion of the 
students in both groups. For preschool group members, the researchers reported a 
smaller percentage of years spent in special education in grades K-6, a smaller 



48 Bcrructa-Clcment ct al. (1984) 



percentage of children ever classified as mentally retarded, and more years receiv- 
ing remedial educational services than for control group members. The research- 
ers examined a large number of attitudes towards high school and reported 
differences favoring the treatment group on a few items. They reported that a 
larger proportion of treatment than control youths graduated from high school. 

They also reported that a smaller proportion of treatment than control group 
members had ever been arrested or charged (as juveniles or adults). The propor- 
tions arrested as juveniles was not significantly different for the two groups, nor 
was the proportion arrested as adults significantly different by conventional statis- 
tical criteria. The lifetime prevalence rates (percentage ever arrested as either a 
juvenile or an adult) are difficult to interpret — if not impossible. A footnote in 
the report discloses that a much smaller fraction of preschool than comparison 
group members consented to having their juvenile police and court records 
searched, and it is therefore not clear from the report how these prevalence rates 
(reported for the entire sample) were estimated. For the adult criminal history 
data, which were presumably available for the entire sample, there were no signif- 
icant or remarkable differences in the number of convictions, proportion of per- 
sons convicted, or proportion of persons confined. There were differences 
(favoring the treatment group) on number of arrests. The general pattern of the 
data imply that there was a smaller number of high-rate offenders in the control 
group, and these high-rate offenders pulled the mean scores for this group up. 
Self-report frequency data for the two groups on 16 different offenses showed dif- 
ferences favoring the treatment group for three of the offenses; the three offenses 
all involved interpersonal aggression. 

The sense one gets on reviewing the results reported on the Perry Preschool 
follow-up is that they are presented in a way that sheds the best possible light on 
the program. Criminologists and measurement experts do not all see eye-to-eye 
on the best way to present data on delinquent behavior and crime, and there are 
alternative ways to present such data. Different methods of scoring self-reported 
delinquency, for example, have different implications for the suitability and inter- 
pretation of statistical tests. It is not appropriate to go into the technical details 
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here, but in general terr.s the r.liance on frequency data about crime usually 
increases the influence of a small number of individuals' reports on the means. 
What are called variety scaled are often less sensitive to extreme cases and 
could also have been scored to supplement the frequency scores reported. Probes 
for what statisticians call the "robustness" of the results would also have been use- 
ful, i.e., checks to see whether or not the statistical differences remain when 
extreme cases are exciuded from the analyses. More complete tabulations, 
',' luding standard deviations, would also have made the results more interpreta- 
ble. 

If we could have confidence in the lifetime prevalence data, it would ue pos- 
sible to conclude that a difference in proportions ever arrested this large or larger 
would occur by cha ct infrequently. But absent confidence in those data, and 
given the technical problems that a few high-rate offenders present in interpreting 
the frequency data for adult arrests and self-reports, it is difficult to have confi- 
dence in the outcome data for crime. Even if we could have confidence in these 
measures, the stability of antisocial and delinquent behavior is so high, the effect 
is seen so long after treatment, and so few other studies have found large effects 
even immediately after an educational intervention that a sober-minded scientist 
would insist on replication of the results before making policy recommendations. 

In separate analyses, Weikart and his colleagues reported on an attempt to 
elucidate the process thiough which their preschool intervention may have 
reduced delinquency by using a procedure known as causal modeling. The results 
of the causal modeling exercise they present are obviously incorrect.^ 0 Further- 
more, these causal models are deceptive in that they suggest to a nontcchnically- 



Hindclang, Hirschi, & Wcis (1981). 

Specifically, the percentages of variance explained cannot be c irrect given the path coeffi- 
cients presented in their figures; and th model including more explanatory variables would 
have to alter the pat' coefficients for variables from model to model as well as the percent- 
ages ol variance accounted for, contrary to the results presented 
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oriented reader that there is a chain of events that preschool participation puts in 
motion that results in less delinquency and more employment by age 19. The data 
underlying the causal model 51 cannot be defensibly used to suggest this chain of 
events. The underlying data show essentially no correlation between preschool 
attendance and delinquency ("arrests") and therefore they do not suggest an effect 
of the program on delinquency. Furthermore, the correlation between preschool 
participation and arrests on which the analysis is based is so small (and it is non- 
significant) that it does not jibe with results presented elsewhere in the same 
report about the association between program participation and arrests. 52 Discrep- 
ancies of this kind undermine confidence in the remainder of tne results as well. 

The Changed Lives report contains a section making estimates of the eco- 
nomic benefits of the preschool program, taking into account such things as the 
reductions in the cost of crime that result from the preschool intervention. All 
things considered, economic projections of this kind are interesting but undepen- 
dable. The projections are based on a single small study, a study requiring repli- 
cation, and a study demanding great caution in interpretation. 



Bcrrueta-Clcment et al. (1984, p. 187). 

The same sample appears to have been the subject of separate analyses by Famworth, 
Schwcinhart, and Bcrrueta-Clcment (1985) using self-report delinquency data at age 15 as 
dependent varLjlcs. Three of four delinquency factors examined were not influenced by 
preschool participation according to the researchers' models. An "aggressiveness" factor was 
not influenced by preschool attendance according to the models, although i; v/as the interper- 
sonal aggression uems for which Berrueta-Clement et al. (1924) reported significant differ- 
ences in their age 19 self-reports. The only factor on which preschool attendance had a 
nominally "significant" effect was a dishonesty factor (including theft), whereas the age 19 
self-reports showed no differences for a stealing subscale. The differences between the find- 
ings at age 15 and 19 contribute to a "now you see it, now you don't" impression that is not 
surprising in small sample research. 
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, omparison of three preschool programs. A recent report comparing 
three very small groups of children (18 persons) exposed to three different pres- 
chool experiences by Lawrence Schweinhart, David Weikart, and Mary I arner 
captured newspaper and educational newsletter readers' attention with article titles 
such as "Preschool Pressures, Later Delinquency Linked in Study." Although the 
authors of the study cautioned that their findings were based on one study with a 
small sample, they showed a remarkable lack of restraint in speculating in their 
article on the policy implications of their findings. 53 

Here is what the investigators say they found in their study of children who 
were nearly randomly assigned to three preschool treatment types (nursery school, 
a language-oriented educational program, and the High/Scope curriculum) and 
followed-up through age 15: (a) No significant difference in achievement test 
scores at ages 7 or 8 and no significant differences on a "competency" test iotal 
score at age 15. (b) No difference in self-reported police contacts or truancy, (c) 
A significant difference on a self-report delinquency scale using a frequency scor- 
ing formula - the 18 persons in the language-oriented curriculum had a much 
higher mean on this scale than did the other two groups, although no test for the 
significance of the difference *br specific comparison groups was reported. What 
accounts for these results? Most likely the presence of a small number (two to 
three) of high rate delinquents in the language-oriented curriculum group. The 
statistical test used by these investigators is sensitive to these extreme case3, and I 
judge it to have been inappropriate. It is good practice to examine several differ- 
ent ways of measuring outcomes- 

This small-scale study is not a sound basis for concluding tha' the three cur- 
riculum types differ in ther effects on delinquency. The conclusions are not even 
consistent with this group of investigators' previous ccnclusions about these three 
instructional programs. In an earUer report 54 the investigators downplayed the 



Schweinhart, Weikart, and Lamer (1986). 
Wcikart, Epstein, Schweinhart, and Bond ( 1 978) 
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superiority of the language-oriented program in its effects on cognitive outcomes 
and wrote, "On the basis of these remits, we have concluded that the principal 
issue in early childhood education is not which curriculum to use but how to man- 
age any curriculum to achieve positive results" (p. 136). The results of this small 
and irresponsibly reported study, unless replicated in large sample research, are at 
present best regarded as a fluke. 

Summary: Preschool programs. High quality preschool program, appear 
to help disadvantaged children prepare to meet the demands of school. For a 
time, they raise scholastic ability, although the effects fade with time. Preschool 
often reduces the assignment of students tc special education and the retention of 
students in grade. Because special education assignment is costly and can be 
implemented in a harmful way, and because grade retention is costly and a good 
predictor of dropout, any intervention that has these effects is useful. 

Perhaps one of the most important preschool intervention experiments seems 
to have been ignored in reviews of the literature by American scholars. This was 
a program combining nutritional, health care, and educational treatments for 
groups of chronicall v c^ernourish d children from Colombian families of low 
socioeconomic status. 55 This research applied a high intensity treatment differing 
in duration and beginning at different times for different groups of children 
between 42 and 87 months of age. The quality of the research was high, and the 
results show that the longer the treatment and the earlier the treatment the greater 
the gain in academic ability scores. The most powerful intervention did not bring 
the low-socioeconomic-status, low-weight-and-height treatment group up to the 
average ability scores of the high socioeconomic status children in a comparison 
group, but it did bring the treated group's mean Stanford-Binet Intelligence test 
score at age 8 - after a year of primary school - up to only 5 months behind the 
theoretical normal score. Although the children studied were more disadvantaged 
than most children involved in U.S. compensatory education studies, the results 
suggest that the longer the duration of a well-planned and multimodal interven- 
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tion, the greater the beneficial effect of the intervention. 
Elementary School Programs 

The observation that achievement gains made as a result of preschool pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children fade with time implied that longer-term pro- 
grams extending into the elementary school years may be needed to sustain gains. 
In the 1960 f s, the federal government began to sponsor a variety of such interven- 
tion efforts in the Follow Through program. 

The most successful of the intervention types overall was almost surely a 
direct instruction method that, although not successful everywhere : t was tried, 
usually had the most dependable beneficial effects on measures of basic academic 
skills as well as affective outcomes. 56 This approach, evolved from the language- 
oriented preschool programs applied earlier. It entails a highly structured 
approach, a fast instructional pace, a hierarchical arrangement of steps, frequent 
questioning and praise for correct answers, and drill and practice 57 The program's 
authors sought to make the program "teacher proof 1 and so put demands on teach- 
ers to follow the planned lessons closely. These demands do not please all teach- 
ers, and the method requires the use of classroom aides. These appear to be its 
major limitations when compared to alternative programs involved in Follow 
Through. 58 



Stcbbins, St.Pierre, Proper, Anderson, and Ccrva (1977). 
Bercitcr and Engleman (1966); Becker and Carnine (1981). 

The Stebbins et al. (1977) report was, nasally, not the last word on the relative effective- 
ness of the various Follow Through program models. The contentious literature on the topic 
is reviewed by Natnello et al. (1987), who provide the relevant citations. 
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A long-term follow-up study of students who had experienced direct instruc- 
tion through three levels of the program (beginning in kindergarten or the first 
grade) - and compared them with presumably similar students from another 
school — traced outcomes for as many of the s'udents as possible. Although this 
study suffers from a number of defects due to its non-experimental design and 
unreported attrition rates, the results imply much higher rates of high school grad- 
uation for students exposed to direct instruction. 59 

What of the High/Scope cognitively-oriented curriculum when applied in 
early elementary grades? It did not fare as well in the Follow-Throu^n evalua- 
tions, usually coming out near the bottom of the list of programs. As Slavin put 
it, "What these findings imply is that the developmental/humanistic models can 
be effective, as evidenced by their appirent success in several sites, but the evi- 
dence for this or evidence of what is required to ensure their success [is] essen- 
tially lacking" (p. 28). 60 

Overall, the various evaluations of both preschool and elementary programs 
imply that structured, sequenced programs for disadvantaged children can reduce 
their disadvantage; that the effects of programs fade with time; that some increase 
in school competency may lead to long-term benefits; and that the longer the 
duration of a goor* intervention program, the greater the benefits. 

Recent developments. Long-term assessments of the benefits of sound edu- 
cational interventions are only available for the programs developed for the War 
on Poverty Head Start and Follow Through programs. But educational research- 
ers have continued work to develop elementary school instructional methods that 
may be as effective or possibly more effective than those used in Follow Through. 
The best known and most widely used of these methods are some form of Benja- 



59 Meyer (1984). 

60 Slavin (1987b). Kennedy (1978) summarized the Follow Through evaluations. 
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min Bloom's mastery learning model 61 and cooperative learning methods on 
which Robert Slavin is the leading researcher-developer ^ 2 

Not all students learn at the same pace, and as a result classrooms are usually 
heterogeneous to some degree with respect to the level of instruction most benefi- 
cial to different students. Both mastery learning and cooperative learning are 
aaempts to cope with this heterogeneity. Mastery learning strategies are designed 
to give slow-learning students the instruction they need to master the material 
being presented. Application of these techniques requiies clear instructional 
objectives, breaking instruction into discrete units, assessing mastery before mov- 
ing from one unit to another, and practice and corrective instruction. This strat- 
egy has been demonstrated repeatedly, and it does help slow-learning students 
master material. But it shows larger effects on tests made specifically for the 
study in question than on standardized achievement tests. The primary drawbacks 
of master)' learning are that it usually requires more instructional time than may 
be deemed feasible to allow for nearly all students to master the material pre- 
sented, and that it may help slower students at the expense of students who can 
master material more quickly. 

Cooperative learning methods cope with hw*~rogeneity by creating classroom 
arrangements that provide incentives for progress or performance for all students. 
They do this by making use of improvement points, success in competitions 
between students of approximately equal ability, or similar methods. The essence 
of successful cooperative learning programs is cooperative incentives for learning. 
A variety of cooperative learning methods have been shown to be effective in 
increasing academic achievement for both disadvantaged and other students. In 
addition, cooperative learning methods have shown positive effects on race rela- 



Bloom (1974). 

Slavin (1983). Stalhngs ^nd Stipck (1986) reviewed both mastery learning and cooperative 
learning research; Slavin (1987a) reviewed mastery learning research. 
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tions, liking for school, and self-esteem. 63 These noncognitive effects of coopera- 
tive learning methods are especially important because they suggest that the meth- 
ods have potential for rearranging friendship patterns - a potentially valuable tool 
in severing delinquent peer associations. Cooperative methods also appear to 
have the potential for harnessing peer groups as a source of restraint against indi- 
vidual misconduct because the groups have a stake in the comportment of each of 
their members. These prospects have not been evaluated. 

Robert Slavin and Nancy Madden (1987) recently reviewed classroom pro- 
grams to determine what principles underlie those that are effective fcr at-risk stu- 
dents in the elementary grades. The conclusion: "Consistently effective 
classroom programs accommodate instruction to individual needs while maximiz- 
ing direct instruction, and they frequently assess student progress through a struc- 
tured hierarchy of skills" (p. 25). A complete assessment of strategies and 
arrangements for assisting disadvantaged or slow-learning students to succeed in 
school is beyond my purpose here. 64 The important point is that clear progress is 
being made (a) in the development of a theoretical r derstanding of ways to 
arrange instructioh in elementary schools that does not require the jegregation of 
slow learners from other students and (b) in the technology required to deliver 
instruction that is beneficial and rewarding to more students. These developments 
imply the prospect of delivering well-articulated, well-designed, and effective 
instruction throughout the elementary years. Such a comprehensive program of 
intervention would not lead to levels of achievement for disadvantaged students 
that equal the levels achieved by more advantaged students, but there are now 
clear directions available for assisting students who are at elevated risk of school 
failure to display far more academic competency than is now typical. 



Slavin (1983); Slavin and Maciucn (1987). 

lor useful reviews sec SLivin and Madden (1987), S'avin (1°77c), and Madden and Slavin 
Vl ( >81, 1987) 
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Harmful programs. Students who are poor performers in school present 
difficult problems of classroom management and instruction. A common 
approach to these problems, increasingly used until the passage of the Educational 
for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, was to place slower students in sepa- 
rate classrooms. An argument for such placements is that instruction can be better 
tailored to the academic needs of the students, although the weight of this argu- 
ment depends on the quality and efficacy of the services provided in special 
classes. Arguments against such placements include the possibility that the sepa- 
rate education provided may be inferior, the special education placement may 
stigmatize students, and reintegrating students into the mainstream classes later on 
is difficult. 

Convincing evidence implies that even high quality special educational place- 
ments can be harmful. In one credible evaluation, students classified as educa- 
tionally mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed were randomly assigned either 
to regular or high quality special classes. 65 Regular class placement was more 
beneficial to both groups of students than was special class placement. The 
results were especially impressive because they showed a cumulative disadvan- 
tage of special education placement compared to regular class placement over a 
three-year period from grade three to grade five. A review of educations! pro- 
grams for students with mild educational disadvantages by Nancy Madden and 
Robert Slav in showed few benefits of special education placement and relatively 
consistent evidence of the benefits of placement in regular classes. 66 The use of 
individual instruction, well-designed resource programs, and cooperative learning 
techniques is useful for enhancing the self-esteem, conduct, and achievement of 
mainstreamed students. It also increases their acceptance by other students. 



65 Calhoun and Elliott (1977) 

66 Madden and Slavin (1983). 
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Middle and Secondary School Programs 

By middle or junior high school ages, problems of truancy and unmanageable 
student conduct become more difficult for schools to bear. In contrast to pro- 
grams at the elementary level, which are usually perceived as having a focus on 
academic failure, programs more explicitly directed to coping with adolescent 
problem behavior have been attempted in middle and secondary schools. These 
programs are sometimes seen as dropout prevention programs, sometimes as 
delinquency programs, sometimes as aUendar*^ programs, drug prevention pro- 
grams, or discipline programs. Some programs involve the assignment of stu- 
dents to special "alternative schools" believed to be in a better position to serve 
troublesome youths or believed to provide a S')cially responsible way to siphon 
off the troublemakers so that the regular schools can conduct their business. 

I will illustrate the range of what has been tried in the way of delinquency 
prevention or treatment programs in schools for adolescents and what is known 
about the effects of these illustrative programs based on evaluations that are usu- 
ally ambiguous. To do this I will discuss mainly programs with which my col- 
leagues and I have been involved as evaluators or (occasionally) instigators. 
These programs fall into several categories: (a) alternative schools; (b) peer 
group interventions; (c) individually targeted interventions; (d) school improve- 
ment programs focused on discipline or instruction, or both; and (e) special 
classes or curriculum. 

Alternative schools. The things called "alternative" schools are a variety of 
things indeed. I will describe two: (a) the Academy for Community Education 
that attempted to apply a behavioral approach to academics, discipline, and career 
development for students whom the public schools would rather do without, and 
(b) the Compton Action Alternative School that tried to provide a supportive and 
safe learning environment for youths who were in difficulty with the school sys- 
tem and the law. 
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The Academy for Community Education (ACE) was a small alternative 
school serving youths at high risk for delinquent behavior drawn from the Miami 
area public schools. It combined intensive basic skills training with a community- 
based vocational apprenticeship program. A "token economy" system was used 
to provide incentives for appropriate conduct and academic achievement. In such 
a system, students earn tokens that are exchanged for more concrete rewards on 
scheduled occasions. Although this program had a variety of interesting features, 
it was distinguished primarily by this behavioral approach to discipline and incen- 
tives for learning. An evaluation of this program 67 implied that it was successful 
in increasing the amount of academic credit its students earned and that partici- 
pants may have attended school more regularly and persisted longer in school 
than a nonequivalent comparison group. No significant effects of the program on 
achievement tests were observed, but analyses did imply that ACE participants 
liked school less than comparison students, scored higher than non-ACE students 
on a measure of rebellious attitudes, and reported a greater variety of serious 
delinquent behavior. 

The evaluation of this program had a number of shortcomings that stemmed 
from relatively small sample sizes, the lack of random assignment to treatment 
and control conditions, and attrition from the ACE program before the intended 
"dose" had been delivered. Despite these limitations, the evaluation implied that 
the program had created an orderly environment that may have been a little too 
strict. It illustrates a program model that - with modification to make the school 
more pleasant and to retain more students in the program - may have the poten- 
tial to evolve into a useful alternative educational setting for troublesome youths. 
Despite its plausibility, at least from a behavioral perspective, the program serves 
primarily to illustrate the difficulty in implementing and evaluating an altei native 
school that ameliorates adolescent problem behavior and improves achievement. 
In its current form, this program model is not a solution to the problem of the seg- 
regation of academically less competent and troublesome students from the main- 
stream. 



D. C. Gottfrcdson (1986a). 
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The Conipton Action Alternative School (CAAS) took a different approach 
to providing schooling to adolescents who were troublesome and slow learners in 
school and highly delinquent according either to self-reports or arrest indicators. 68 
The youths involved in this quasi-experiment were drawn from an area of exten- 
sive gang conflict, most were associated with a gang, and relatively few lived in 
intact families. The program's implementers applied what they called "personal- 
ized education," with affective, behavioral, and scholastic aims. The range and 
intensity of personal interaction between students and teachers was far greater 
than that typical of most public schools, especially for students like those 
involved in CAAS. Although the program had other distinctive features - includ- 
ing a sensible instructional approach, a broadened range ot rewards for students, 
paid work roles for students in the maintenance of the school, and parent activities 
- it is probably this personal interaction that was most distinctive about the pro- 
gram. 

Youths were randomly assigned to CAAS or a control group in batches, with 
unequal probabilities of assignment in each batch. Checks showed that the treat- 
ment and control group were not equivalent, making it necessary to use compli- 
cated statistical procedures to discern whether outcome differences were due to 
program participation or to pre-existing differences between the groups. 

If one could have complete confidence in the results, they would imply that 
this was a remarkably effective program that altered a number of student risk fac- 
tors for delinquency and reduced drug involvement among members of the treat- 
ment group. More specifically, after making statistical adjustments, CAAS 
participants thought of themselves as more able, perceived their parents as empha- 
sizing education more, had higher educational expectations, more attachment to 
school, more belief in conventional social rules, more positive self-concepts, less 
rebellious attitudes, spent more effort on school work, worked more, and used 
fewer drugs according to self-report than did the control group. No significant 
difference was found between the two groups in self-reponed variety of delin- 



An evaluation was reported by Gottfrcdson (1986). 
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quent behavior or on a measure of delinquent behavior based on arrest records. 



Several features make the CAAS quasi-experiment grounds for experimental 
replication rather than for crime policy. The evaluation was based on small sam- 
ples, it examined only one realization of the program, there is only spotty infor- 
mation about the actuai day-to-day operation of the program, and there is reason 
to question the validity of the self-report measures of delinquency and drug use 
for this sample. 

There is no evidence that the CAAS program did any harm, and the prepon- 
derance }f the evidence suggests that it was beneficial. After making statistical 
adjustments for pre-existing differences between the treatment and comparison 
group, there were no differences between the groups in days in school, absences, 
grades, suspensions, expulsions, or grade-to-grade promotions. This alternative 
school seems to have been a placement for troublesome students that they liked 
better than they would have liked regular school. 

Alternative schools vary in their nature, student composition, structure, and 
purpose. There is not yet a cumulative body of scientific evidence about their 
effects. Because school systems, especially urban school systems, often feel com- 
pelled to provide such alternatives for unruly adolescents, the development of 
such knowledge is important. School systems implementing such programs have 
an ethical obligation to assess the efficacy and potential unintended consequences 
of their alternative schools. 

Peer group interventions. Peer group interventions to reduce the risk of 
delinquent behavior are suggested by the observation that youths who engage in 
delinquent behavior tend to have delinquent friends. One kind of peer group 
intervention is derived from Guided-Group Interaction (GGI). 69 GGI aims to 
develop a group using free discussion in an open atmosphere and assumes delin- 
quents must learn to conform to conventional rules by gaining more social 



* J Bixbyand McCorklc (1951). Vorrath and Brcndiro (1974). 
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rewards thiough conformity ihan through nonconformity. Derivatives GGI, 
known as Peer Group Counseling, Peer Culture Development, or Positive Peer 
Culture have received widespread application in schools. In some cases, enthusi- 
astic claims have been made for the efficacy of these programs in reducing delin- 
quent behavior. The evaluations of school-based peer group interventions 
involving GGI-like techniques have often been flawed, and those claiming to have 
shown positive effects are possibly misleading. 70 

In at least one reasonably sound evaluation, the peer group intervention may 
have increased rather than decreased the delinquent behavior of participating ado- 
lescents. There is no credible or consistent evidence that such peer group inter- 
ventions are beneficial, and there is some evidence that they occasionally have 
unintended negative e Jens. Such programs should be applied only in the context 
of careful experimentation involving clear hypotheses about ways to improve the 
efficacy and beneficial nature of the intervention. In contemplating future inter- 
ventions based on the rationale that peer group norms foster delinquent behavior, 
it may be useful to seek ways to avoid delinquent peer interaction entirely rather 
than to attempt to modify its nature. 

Individually targeted interventions. Unlike elementary schools where stu- 
dents usually have a single classroom teacher for most of the school day, middle 
and secondary schools provide a more complex environment for students in which 
no identifiable teacher may have overall responsibility for the education of a stu- 
dent. A student can fall through the cracks in these schools. Denise Gottfredson 
recently reported on an experiment in which "marginal" students - the 10% of 
students whose school records indicated the greatest academic and behavioral 
problems - received special services from a school specialist with responsibility 
for identifying their needs and helping to arrange to have those needs met in the 
school and the home. 71 Program implementers sought to improve student self- 



Gottfrcdson (1987) reviewed this literature. 
D C Gottfredson (1986b). 
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esteem and attachment to school as well as to reduce the risk of school failure 
and delinquency. 

In a diagnostic phase, specialists used detailed information about students' 
performance on achievement and competency tests, school grades, and disciplin- 
ary difficulties to specify behavioral treatment objectives and to develop aca- 
demic, counseling, and advocacy services directec at these objectives. For 
example, specialists engaged in direct tutoring and interacted with parents or 
teachers to get their assistance in implementing behavioral plans for students. 
Standards for the quality and frequency of contact with students were established 
anc monitored. 

A large-sample true experiment (with random assignment) was used to evalu- 
ate the intervention, u. ; ife?er> s observed between the treatment and control 
groups were likely to nave been due to the intervention, and the sample sizes were 
large enough that educationally meaningful differences would likely to be 
detected by the statistical tests applied. The intervention increased the percentage 
of twelfth-grade participants who graduated from 42% to 76%, increased the per- 
centage of students in lower grades who were promoted to the next grade slightly 
(but not dependably each year), and it : ncreased performance on standardized 
achievement tests slightly. Evidence also implied that the intervention increased 
treatment students' drug use according to a seh -report measure in one of seven 
schools implementing the program. 

Despite some positive effects of the program, it did not produce all of the 
objectives sought. As Denise Gottfredson put it, 

'The [intervention] was not successful at improving student self- 
concepts, attachment to school, or at decreasing delinquent behavior 
among the targeted students. It failed to reach its objectives in part 
because the quality of services varied considerably from school to 
school. Target students in the only school that implemented the stu- 
dent services up to the intensity standards engaged in significant)' 
less delinquent behavioi during the 1981-82 school year. . . . 
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[The application of what for a typical school system are] intensive 
service* 10 marginal students appears not to have reduced delinquent 
behavior, at least not in the short run. (pp. 727-728) 

This targeted intervention which was costly and probably exceeds the resources 
that a typical school system is likely to devote to such a program had detectable 
beneficial effects, but with the exception of graduation rates for twelfth-graders 
they were small. 

School improvement programs. Problems of academic failure and adoles- 
cent problem behavior are not randomly distributed across schools* some schools 
experience much higher rates of these problems than do others. There is evidence 
that rates of disorder and academic failure are not due solely iO the demographic 
composition of schools but also to their climates and practices. 72 Schools with 
clear, fair, firm rule enforcement - and schools with a climate that emphasizes 
and rewards good academic performance - are usually more orderly and appear 
to do a better i^b of restraining students from misconduct. 

This evidence suggests that interventions in disorderly schools to improve 
school climates and disciplinary practices may be helpful. Such interventions are 
most needed in urban schools with much disorder. The national evaluators o* Fol- 
low Through correctly described a problem that school improvement ograms 
will face: 7? 

The organization and operation of a big city school system may pose 
a major problem for the implementation of new educational 
approaches. Characteristics of large city systems which are either not 
present or are present to a lesser extent iu oth^r cities and which may 
make the delivery of a . . . program difficult include high t -her turn- 



12 Gottfrcdson and D. C. Gotliicdson (1985), Rimer, Maughan, Mortimorc, and Ouston (1979). 
73 Stcbbinsctal. '1977, Vol A, p. 150) 
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over, teacher strikes, formal negotiations over teacher contracts and 
the bureaucracy generally associated with large school systems. 



Some experience implies that schools differ in their amenability tc school 
improvement or organization development interventions, 74 Such things as high 
morale, a spirit of collaboration and open communication among faculty and 
administrators, and the lack of a history of failed innovation all make it easier to 
implement changes or improvements in schools. It is in the most disorderly, 
demoralized schools that most need school improvement programs that the same 
conditions that make education difficult and unpleasant make it hard for organiza- 
tion development workers or school personnel to implement innovations. 

Nevertheless, there are examples of & hool improvement programs that have 
been implemented in extremely difficult schools. In one example, Denise 
Gottfredson and her colleagues used a specific, structured organizational develop- 
ment approach to improve discipline in a middle school serving an inner-city, pre- 
dominantly black community.' /J Census data showed that the schools catchment 
area was characterized by a high percentage of female-headed households, per- 
sons in low status occupations, and families below the poverty level, A school 
climate survey showed that teachers were victimized at a rate higher than 95% of 
the schools in the norming sample for the survey, and that teacher morale was 
low. The sah.e survey showed tension and mistrust between faculty and adminis- 
trators, high levels of classroom disorder, and frequent punishment of students. 



Sec Gottfredson and D C. Gottfredson (1987); Fullan, Miles, and T?ylor (1980). 

An evaluation of this program is reported by D. C. Gottfredson (1988); the structured organ- 
izational development approach is chsenbed by Gottfredson (1984) and Gottfredson and D. 
C. Gottfredson (1987). 
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The intervention involved composing teams of teachers, admin i;trators and 
other staff to identify and overcome obstacles to the impleme nation of several 
innovations aimed at increasing school orderliness and student? ' chances for suc- 
cess. Few obstacles were overcome on the first try, but Uie team sought to learn 
why their plans were not working and to renew their efforts. By the third year of 
the project, the teams had implemented improved classroom management and 
instructional procedures, revised school- ^ide discipline polices and practices, and 
implemented several innovations to increase parent involvement and decrease stu- 
dent alienation. 

An evaluation showed that the school as a whole became safer and the class - 
looms more orderly over the course of the project according to survey data that 
paralleled the data used earlier to diagnose problems. Students' self-reported 
delinquent behavior also declined significantly, and the improvement in student 
behavior was accompanied by significant improvements in student attitudes and 
experiences. The most dramatic improvements were on the survey measures of 
organizational health. Teacher morale rose dramatically, and teacher reports of 
planning and action in the school also rose; teachers' perceptions of the adminis- 
tration became much more positive. 

One might argue that the something other than the organization development 
intervention brought about these improvements in the school. Bat there were no 
major changes in the school's demographic composition, and ths school had the 
same principal throughout the project. Although some unknown influence or arti- 
fact is a possible explanation, the most likely explanation for the improvement i3 
that the structured intervention worked to implement improved school practices. 
The school environment became more compttent in regulating student behavior. 

Another example of an effective school improvement intervention is a 
school-based delinquency prevention program in seven Charleston middle and 
high schools (with control schools in the same school district). This program 
brought about a small but measurable reduction in delinquent behavior and mis- 
conduct. Students in paiuupating schools were suspended less often, reported 



fewer punishing experiences in school, and less involvement in delinquent and 
drug-related activities than students in comparison schools. 76 This project used a 
structureo approach to school improvement; a team framework for managing 
innovation; a policy review and revision component aimed at instruction, class- 
room management, and discipline; and school-wide academic and school climate 
innovations. The evaluation was limited in the information it produced about 
which aspects of the program were most important, and delinquency data from 
official records would have been valuable supplements to the school records and 
self-reports used. 

Carefully studied school improvement programs with measurable effects on 
adolescent problem behavior are in short supply. On the basis of the available 
evidence, such programs show promise in coping with some multiple problems 
faced by many urban schools. These interventions are time and talent intensive, 
a/id they are harder to apply in the schools that need them most. 

Special classes or curriculum. Middle and secondary schools divide up 
their school days into classes, and it is class attendance that occupies most student 
time in school. It may seem natural for schools to use the vehicle of its classes 
and curriculum to apply an educational intervention that is helpful in reducing 
problem behavior. 

A program run in Pasadena (California) schools altered the curriculum and 
teaching strategies h: a combined English and social studies program and pro- 
duced results that look promising. 77 The curriculum was highly structured and 
included segments on coping with authority, responsibility, family problems, and 
the justice system. It used a two-hour block of time, making possible field-work 
activities, community work, and other engaging activities. The quasi- 



D C. Gottfrcdson (1986b) For other school improvement interventions with positive results 
sec D. C. Gottfrcdson and Cook (1986a). 

D C Gottfrcdson and Cook (1986b). 
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experimental evaluation of this program showed increases in attachment to s.iiool 
and academic success, and it showed decreases in delinquent behavior according 
to self-reports. Whether a replication would show the same results is not known. 

Experiments with high quality classroom-based curriculum and instruction 
have some plausibility. More evidence about their effects - and information 
about the ways instructional design and delivery in middle and high schools 
affects risk factors for adolescent problem behavior - is needed. 



What Could be Done? 



The record of accomplishment and the state of cumulative knowledge about 
education and delinquency suggests several propositions: 

1. Adolescent problem behavior is a stable phenomenon, and it is unlikely 
♦hat any short-duration intervention will greatly influence the frequency or extent 
of delinquent behavior (or greatly improve academic performance) long after the 
intervention has ended. 

2. Carefully designed and implemented educational interventions in the pre- 
school years, in the elementary grades, and in secondary schools show beneficial 
outcomes - at least for a while. 

3. structured methods of school improvement have potentiai for improving 
schools by helping them put better instructional, classroom management, and dis- 
ciplinary practices in place. 

. Intensive, high quality educational and behavioral programs applied early 
and continuing throughout the entire school career of youths at high risk of educa- 
tional failure and other problem behaviors would likely produce substantial reduc- 
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tions in school misconduct and delinquency and substantial improvements in 
learning and >chool completion. The effects of such programs may be cumula 
tive. 

5. The fade-out effects typically observed for early educational interventions 
are to be expected, and longer-term benefits sometimes observed may be due in 
part to improvements in the educational treatments or environments to which pro- 
gram participants were exposed later in their school careers. 

6. Some practices common in American education - special education 
assignrcnts, pull-out programs, grouping troublesome students together - may 
typically do more harm than good for the individuals exposed to them (despite 
any value they have in making instruction easier in classrooms from which the 
individuals are removed). 

The first proposition is especially important. The enduring nature of individ- 
ual differences associated with slow progress in school and troublesome conduct 
implies, as Alan Kazdin has suggested, 78 that it is incorrect to conceptualize the 
task of intervention as a time-limited one. Long-term management of behavioral 
and educational difficulties is also implied by the enduring nature of the family, 
community, and peer-group environments that youths inhabit. These continuing 
environmental influences combine with differences in abilities and personal dis- 
positions to produce regularity in behavior. The idea that long-term educational 
and behavioral management is required to restrain high risk youths from miscon- 
duct and facilitate their educational deveiOpinent is a departure from the ideas 
underlying the Head Stan programs and delinquency prevention programs more 
generally. Early intervention to ameliorate disadvantage is useful, but early inter- 
vention combined with continuing intervention may be required. 



Kj/dm (1987). 
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Continuing management of behavior will require attention to the environmen- 
tal influences of school at al! points in educational careers. This management per- 
spective seems more realistic that the search for one-shot interventions, and : t is 
likely to be more productive in the long run. This management perspective 
implies that changes to increase the competency of educational environments is 
required — involving changes in the management of student conduct and learning. 
Among such changes might be reductions in the use of extended periods of "in- 
school" as well is out-of-school suspensions that disrupt the continuity of instruc- 
tion for students having difficulty adapting to classroom environments, extending 
the period of time allowed for subject matter mastery beyond nine months for stu- 
dents who do not achieve criterion performance in that period of time, and com- 
posing groups for cross-age or cross-grade instruction as an additional way of 
coping with student heterogeneity. Applying this perspeciive will require a com- 
mitment to the education of all but a very small fraction of students, not just the 
students whom schools now find it easiest to serve. 

An obvious feature of American education is the segregation of students by 
socioeconomic status and race. This segregation is today largely a result of resi- 
dential segregation, and it results from a mix of social policies and individual 
choices that promote such segregation. A consequence is that entire student pop- 
ulations are at elevated risk of failure and delinquent behavior, and that the 
schools that serve these populations are often demoralized organizations that are 
difficult to improve. Demoralized and disorderly schools are perceived as such, 
and these perceptions join with other stereotypes in further exacerbating problems 
of residential and school segregation and contribute to a downward spiral of 
demoralization and disorder. Anything that can be done iO interrupt th*s spiral is 
likely to be helpful. 
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Some Opportunities to Improve American Education 

From time to time, promising opportunities arise. The War on Poverty era 
provided such opportunities, and one useful product of the legislation enacted was 
that it allowed the assessment of the effe^is of some of the social programs then 
begun. In recent years, there has been much less political emphasis on solving 
large problems, and there has been even less interest in programmatic efforts to 
devise solutions. 

An opportunity to do some good through legislation is now before us. There 
is little question that the $3.9 billion or so to be spent on Chapter I programs 
under the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act now being considered in 
the Senate will not be spent as effectively on compensatory education as it might 
be. 7Q The current structure of Chapter I • whether intended or not ~ encourages 
school systems to apply interventions that are easily recognized as targeted at dis- 
advantaged students. Pull-out programs are easily recognized as targeted; pro- 
grams to improve the school or apply classroom instructional practices that 
benefit disadvantaged students are not so easily recognized. It is important that 
the new legislation remove this barrier to more effective educational practices. In 
addition, the fraction of Chapter I money now spent on the evaluation of the pro- 
gram is not weil spent. As Robert Slavin has pointed out, most of the programs 
known to be effective for disadvantaged students are old — developed in the 
1960's and early 1970's when federal money was spent for program development. 
If only 1 penny on the dollar were spent for long-term research and development 
programs, that would be $39 million i year spent to develop career-long educa- 
tional programs that are required to improve American education for high risk 
youths. Such a research and development program would almost surely be more 
productive than the current Chapter I evaluations. 



79 SLivim 1987b) 
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Improvements in American education would also come about if we could 
somehow induce school systems to use more of the knowledge we already have 
about effective and ineffective practices. Avoid special education placement out- 
side of the mainstream classrooms when possible, use more effective rather than 
less effective pull-out programs where such programs are used, use cooperative 
learning and direct instruction programs, apply cross- age strategies for reading 
instruction rather than retaining students in grade or allowing slow learners to fall 
further behind when instruction is at too-high a level, ensure that school rules are 
fair and clear and actually followed by disciplinarians in the school, use classroom 
management practices that preserve time for instruction, and make better use of 
the home in managing student behavior. Nearly everywhere in American educa- 
tion insufficient attention is given to standards for the implementation of instruc- 
tion and classroom management. Staff development and the supervision of 
instruction are often far too ineffectual to be expected to make a substantial differ- 
ence in how instruction is conducted. 

Improvements at the school level are possible. Structured school improve- 
ment interventions appear to have utility in bringing about beneficial changes 
even in the most disorderly schools, and there is a great deal of knowledge about 
educational technologies that are not now fully used that can provide the content 
for school improvement efforts. Public education in America is not now as good 
as it can be for several reasons; lack of financial resources, lack of talent, and the 
lack of a commitment to make the sc' ols work for everyone. Today, diminished 
commitment to make the schools work for more students contributes to the lack of 
talent and resources. 
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